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Counseling Adolescents 
KA 

The big difference between modern philosophies of secondary 
education and those current just prior to 1900 is in the emphasis 
placed on meeting the needs of individual students. The terms 
“counseling” and “guidance” have been used within the past thirty 
years to describe ways in which individuality may be recognized 
with a minimum amount of change in the curriculum or the teach- 
ing process. They represent a concept which is too slowly permeat- 
ing the massive structure that is American secondary education. 

If teaching and counseling are distinct processes, it is counseling 
and not teaching which is the major function of our school systems. 
It is provision for individual needs and not the dissemination of 
information which should be our concern. Information may be 
gathered from a tremendous variety of sources, some living and 
others long dead. Counseling, even the non-directive variety, re- 
quires a skillful interplay of personalities. 

In this issue of the JOURNAL several of the outstanding authori- 
ties in modern techniques of counseling adolescents have offered 
their contributions. Several of those intimately concerned with the 
administration of programs designed to facilitate guidance have 
made suggestions. 








The Emerging Role of the High School 
Counselor 


G. Gorpon ELLIs 


xX 

ROM the beginning of the guidance movement in secondary 
FB schoots guidance workers and school administrators have been 
seeking better ways of making guidance services effective. In the 
early stages of development the “group guidance” idea gained popu- 
lar support. The homeroom was widely adopted and classes in 
“guidance” were often established. Along with these developments 
frequent reference was made to the idea that “every teacher is a 
guidance teacher.”” While counseling was talked about, the con- 
tribution of the trained counselor in the total school program was 
not fully recognized. 

These developments were quite understandable when one con- 
siders the setting in which they took place. Free public education 
up through the high school was a well established practice. Edu- 
cators and the general public were gradually recognizing the school’s 
responsibility for the education of all American youth. As enroll- 
ment figures in the secondary schools increased, the problems of 
individual differences and curriculum revision were becoming more 
apparent. Modifications were gradually being made in the high 
school curriculum. Courses were reorganized and new ones were 
added. Often times a “new course” was the first thought when new 
material or experiences were considered for inclusion in the high 
school program. Individual differences were talked about but in 
school practice the emphasis was directed toward mass education 
for groups of individuals. 

Under such conditions, it is not surprising that many guidance 
programs appeared in the form of so-called group guidance activi- 
ties. Homerooms were developed in the hope that somehow the 
guidance needs of individual pupils could be met adequately in a 
group situation by transforming academically oriented subject mat- 
ter teachers into homeroom teachers. Not being academically re- 
spectable, homerooms were often assigned as an extra duty to 
teachers who had little interest or training in the work to be done. 
While homerooms can perform some guidance functions effectively 
under proper leadership, often times they were used as window 
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dressing to which administrators could point and say, “we have a 
guidance program in our school.” 

Other administrators created guidance programs by saying “all 
the teachers in our school are guidance teachers.”” Too often the 
teachers in these same schools proceeded to teach the same subject 
matter in the same way with little attention being given to the 
needs of individual pupils. The fact that such so-called guidance 
programs could be established with little cost and without adding 
to the school staff may have accounted for at least part of their 
popularity. 

The deficiencies in the group guidance approach became more 
apparent as modern schools attempted to identify individual needs 
and to adjust the school curriculum to meet these needs realistically. 
Group guidance activities have their values but many of the prob- 
lems of youth demand individual attention which cannot be 
provided for effectively in group situations. Teachers of these 
classes have little, if any, more time for individual counseling than 
teachers in other classes. In most cases, it is still a class being 
handled by a busy teacher who has four or five other classes each 
day. 

Ideally it would be desirable to have all teachers trained as coun- 
selors. Unfortunately, this is too much to expect under present 
conditions. Not all teachers are capable of becoming good coun- 
selors. It is also true that we cannot expect all teachers to be either 
willing or able to secure the necessary advanced training. In the 
meantime, the job of the school counselor is gradually emerging. 

Where does the counselor fit into the school program? In the 
first place, the school counselor is not an isolated individual who 
assumes all the guidance responsibilities for the school. He is a 
member of a team in which each staff member has guidance func- 
tions and responsibilities. Under the leadership of the principal 
he makes his unique contribution to the guidance program just as 
each and every other member of the staff make their unique con- 
tributions. By working cooperatively with other staff members, 
the counselor provides services which aid in facilitating the ad- 
justment of the school to the pupil and the adjustment of the 
pupil to the school and to life. 

Second, he provides counseling services for the individual. 
Through the techniques of the individual inventory, he systemati- 
cally collects and evaluates information concerning the needs, prob- 
lems, abilities, interests, aptitudes and achievements of each indi- 
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vidual pupil. He systematically collects and makes available to 
the counselee information about vocational and educational op- 
portunities. In addition, he maintains contact with other persons 
and agencies to whom students may be referred for special help or 
information. Through placement services he helps individual 
counselees make those next steps which have been planned in the 
counseling interview. Through follow-up studies, he attempts to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the counseling program and to identify 
those individuals who are in need of further assistance. 

Third, the counselor serves the teacher by accepting referrals 
and by providing her with information which is needed in order to 
understand better the problems and needs of pupils. Many teach- 
ers are attempting to adjust their work to meet individual needs. 
This cannot be done effectively until those needs have been more 
adequately identified and understood. By providing and inter- 
preting information which has been collected through the indi- 
vidual inventory, the counselor can give valuable assistance to 
teachers as they cooperatively study individual pupils. 

Fourth, the counselor serves the administrator. The high school 
principal is responsible for the educational program in his particu- 
lar school. If he is to work with his staff and exercise intelligent 
leadership in curriculum planning, he must have basic information 
concerning the problems, abilities, needs, interests, achievements 
and future plans of the pupils in his school. It is the counselor's 
job to summarize the information collected through the individual 
inventory and present it to the administrator for his use in develop- 
ing with his staff a program of educational experiences which will 
insofar as possible meet the needs of the individual pupils in that 
school. 

Fifth, the counselor provides research service. These services 
include such activities as systematic follow-up studies of school 
drop-outs and graduates, community occupational surveys, and such 
other studies as may contribute to the development of an improved 
educational program. 

Finally, the counselor provides services to groups of individuals. 
Most counselors have guidance responsibilities to groups of indi- 
viduals, both as a counselor and as a teacher. As counselors, they 
often assume responsibility for leadership of such activities as orien- 
tation programs, group testing, homeroom programs, career day con- 
ferences, special guidance programs and assemblies. As teachers, 
they accept teaching assignments and strive to meet their guidance 
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responsibilities just as any teacher should. They may be given re- 
sponsibility for classes in the general area of so-called group guid- 
ance. It should be remembered that in this capacity they function 
primarily as teachers and not as counselors. As teachers they are 
expected to study their pupils and to teach effectively by adjusting 
their teaching methods and course content to meet individual needs. 
As counselors they are expected to provide individual counseling 
and its supporting services. 

The school counselor is gradually emerging as a trained person 
who has an important role to play in the modern school. He pro- 
vides individual counseling, supervises the individual inventory, and 
provides informational, placement and follow-up services. He 
works cooperatively with teachers, administrators and community 
agencies in the systematic collection and use of information con- 
cerning student needs in order that more intelligent decisions can 
be made in the process of curriculum planning. 


Adolescent Development as a Factor in 
Counseling 


ELIZABETH B. HurvLock, PxH.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
KX 

F ALL children matured sexually at the same age, the adolescent 
would be a far less difficult experience for the adolescent, 
his parents, and his teachers. With sexual maturity come new 
interests and attitudes. These influence the behavior of boys and 
girls to such a marked degree that their happiness, their social 
adjustments, and their school work are greatly affected. 

Normally, the typical American girl matures at some time be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 years, with the average age at 12.5 
years. The age for sexual maturing of the typical American boy 
comes between the ages of 11 and 16 years, with the average at 
13.5 years. The period required for complete sexual maturing 
in girls covers a span of approximately two years, with first men- 
struation coming in about the middle of this period. For boys, 
the process is slightly longer. 

Because sexual maturing comes at such widely different ages, there 
are marked variations in the degree of sexual maturity attained by 
any group of boys and girls in the junior and senior high school 
years. This presents serious problems of adjustment for the differ- 
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ent members of the class. The boy or girl whose physical develop- 
ment is about average for his or her age is generally all right and 
can make satisfactory adjustments provided, of course, that there 
are no carry-over problems from childhood to interfere with this 
adjustment. 

The child whose sexual maturing occurs early finds himself in 
a difficult position. He is too big for his classmates and this em- 
barrasses him. His cracking voice and his awakening interest in 
girls are likely to make him the butt of ridicule for his still imma- 
ture contemporaries. Because interests normally change with sexual 
maturing, he no longer finds himself in step with his former play- 
mates and yet, because he is with them in school classes, he is 
regarded as too young by the boys in the classes ahead of him. 

A girl whose sex development is slightly precocious finds her- 
self in much the same predicament. Not only is she a misfit in a 
group of sexually immature girls of her own age but her former 
playmates are likely to regard her as “‘fast’’ or “not nice” because 
of her rapidly awakening interest in boys, in romantic stories and 
movies, and in parties where dancing is the sole form of enter- 
tainment. 

Boys and girls whose sexual maturing is slow in making its 
appearance are likewise in a difficult situation. They are still 
children in appearance. They are still interested in childish activities 
and they cannot understand why their more mature contemporaries 
are interested in members of the opposite sex, in anything related 
to romance, or why they spend so much time on clothes and man- 
ners. If they kept these opinions to themselves, it would not be 
so bad. But, they rarely do. The more loudly and the more often 
they vocalize their opinions, the more surely will their former 
friends turn against them. This is a heartbreaking experience for 
the child for whom Nature has been slow in providing the physical 
changes his contemporaries have already acquired and who, there- 
fore, far too often finds himself in the role of a lonely misfit. 

Because maladjustments to work and social situations can begin 
in adolescence and grow increasingly worse as the years go by, it 
is imperative for all whose responsibility it is to guide children at 
this age to recognize the seriousness of the trouble and to be pre- 
pared to help those who need advice and help. A thorough under- 
standing of the root of the maladjustment which, in a large per- 
centage of the cases can be traced to differences in ages in sexual 
maturing of children of the same chronological age and the same 
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level of intellectual ability, will go a long way toward meeting the 
problems of adolescence successfully. 

The child whose sexual maturing is accelerated may, with extra 
individual effort and with help from his teachers, be able to skip 
a grade so that his classmates will be more nearly like him in size, 
physical appearance, and interests. Should his intellectual ability 
and scholarship not warrant this, the next best step is to advise 
the more mature child to seek the companionship of other children 
in his class who, like himself, are accelerated in their physical de- 
velopment. Later, as his former friends catch up to him in their 
development, the old friendships can be resumed. 

Helping the slow-developing adolescent to make satisfactory 
adjustments is generally more difficult than helping those whose 
development is accelerated. Almost all children whose sexual ma- 
turing lags behind that of their contemporaries feel inferior. In 
many cases, added to this feeling of inferiority is a deep-seated fear 
that perhaps there is something wrong with them and that they 
will, therefore, remain childish in appearance for the rest of their 
lives. An explanation of the physical basis of sexual maturing will 
generally dispel such fears and will help them to develop a patient, 
wait-and-see-what-happens-next attitude. 

To avoid gaining the reputation of being a “kid,” which may 
take years to live down, a slow maturing adolescent can be urged 
to dress and act like his contemporaries. A girl who still has a flat, 
childish figure may, for example, find that teen-age clothes bag on 
her in certain areas but that this will not be as conspicuous as the 
wearing of obviously “little girl” dresses. 

The immature teenager may have little or no interest in clothes 
and personal appearance, in parties, in members of the opposite 
sex, and in the social skills such as dancing and the ability to carry 
on a lively conversation with members of the opposite sex. He 
unquestionably prefers the rough and tumble games of childhood, 
he still feels that only “sissies” are interested in clothes and man- 
ners, and he is scornful of anything related to romance. 

If he can be convinced that keeping such thoughts to himself 
is the wisest policy to follow, or even better, if he can be persuaded 
to acquire some of the normal interests of adolescence to be able 
to go along with his classmates, he will not only find himself a part 
of the group but he will be exceedingly grateful for this advice later 
when he discovers that by following it, he has avoided having to 
learn at a later date what his friends have already mastered well. 








The Role of Informational Services in 
Counseling 


RoLanp G. Ross 


State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Iowa 
KX 

NE of education’s greatest challenges is to allow and encourage 
6) our young people to look above and beyond present day 
problems and to promote a healthy, active faith in their future 
and as a consequence the future of their community, state and 
nation. We, as educators, need to keep in mind that every genera- 
tion has been accomplishing more than the preceding generation 
and that opportunities in all areas of life have increased. Making 
available opportunities for all youth to use their latent talents 
which represent the vital core to many pupil problems is no small 
task confronting high school principals and superintendents. We 
must realize that these pupils in our high schools today will be our 
leaders in religion, government, industry and the professions in the 
near future. Then and only then will we consider them in their 
proper perspective. The role that informational services play from 
the standpoint of counseling, and in fact all education, cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Stating the problem being presented today by our pupils in high 
schools throughout our nation thusly: “Can't we get from our high 
school training a more direct set of principles, philosophical and 
practical, that will be of specific aid to us in meeting everyday 
problems?”; we first need to know, “What do the pupils in our 
schools consider to be their problems?” It is of vital importance 
to know these problem areas. This can be accomplished rather 
easily and with little cost by using one of the many pupil problem 
check lists now currently available. By giving these check lists, we 
can set down on paper the areas of problems that need attention 
and work out the types of information we need to make available 
to our youth. May I illustrate? We found in an Iowa survey of 
juniors in high school (O.1.G.S. Bulletin No. 20) that 61% stated 
“I have difficulty keeping my mind on my studies.” Whose prob- 
lem is this? What can we offer these pupils in the way of explana- 
tions, methods of study, and reasons for study that may assist them? 
The above statement and seventy-three other statements, had at 
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least one pupil out of four stating it as a problem. By an analysis 
of each area of responses, the need for a direct attack on the lack 
of essential informational materials is made quite apparent. 

The counseling situation, as will be discussed here, means the 
face-to-face situation in which the pupil presents to the counselor 
a problem and the counselor attempts to assist the pupil in arriving 
at a solution compatible with the known facts of the youth and his 
environmental conditioning. In order to have the facts about the 
youth with whom the counselor is working, the cooperation of the 
entire staff is of paramount importance. Cumulative records are 
a must in any school system, not only for child accounting (and 
this is their main purpose in many instances) but for the counseling 
process. The cumulative record is looked upon by our most pro- 
gressive teachers as an invaluable aid in their daily teaching because 
they realize that in order to teach they have to know not only what 
they are teaching but (and probably more important than is real- 
ized) to whom they are teaching subject matter materials. 

A trend has been developing in Iowa in the past few years that 
holds a great deal of promise for our pupils. That is the two-day 
to one-week workshop prior to the opening of school. The author 
had the opportunity to work several days in different communities 
this past August and September on “The Importance of Cumulative 
Records to the Teacher.” School superintendents and principals 
recognized that the lack of understanding of the cumulative records 
was one of the greatest single factors for the disuse, misuse and 
non-contribution to these vital records. The information from 
these records, such as family data, extra-curricular activities, health, 
school grades, test records, provides information that is basic to 
most counseling situations. Trait ratings that have been well de- 
lineated with the teachers are also helpful. Many teachers have 
through practice in using these records, materially helped them- 
selves to do a better job of teaching, thus lessening the work of 
motivating and the time spent in handling discipline problems. 
The time thus saved for the counselor can better be utilized for 
planning and coordinating other activities within the school. 

A cooperative working relationship between teachers, special 
school service areas and the administrators is the goal a counselor 
has in seeking to develop a functioning guidance program. The 
importance of occupational and edtcational information is now 
being recognized in the role to which it rightfully belongs. Bring- 
ing into any class the educational and occupational implications 
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of the subject matter area discussed will set the stage for more 
effective learning and a quicker grasp of the values inherent in 
the subject matter field. When each student realizes that the sub- 
jects he is taking are background material for specific future use, 
the self motivating factor to learn is stimulated. For example, the 
physics instructor may discuss briefly in three or four sessions the 
field of Metamics. He will explain briefly where this branch of 
engineering is getting its greatest emphasis, the importance in to- 
day’s war-versus-peace era, the training that is basic to this field 
and the uses made of the product of this new field. While this 
illustrates only one phase of presenting up-to-date occupational 
information, it can and must be presented in every subject matter 
field. Each teacher that keeps abreast of his specific field is assisting 
the counselor to do a better job of helping the pupil make a choice 
of a vocation in line with known abilities, expressed and measured 
interest and known and measured aptitudes. If, for example, a 
pupil from the physics class came to the counselor with the idea 
of studyiing Metamic engineering and wanting complete informa- 
tion, the process would be something like this. The counselor 
needs to know more about Metamics, where is this branch of engi- 
neering taught or is it one where basically you must have a back- 
ground of chemical engineering and do on-the-job training to learn 
this specific field? A process of obtaining this information is worked 
out with the pupil, college catalogs are sent for and time is spent 
studying the catalog. Then another counseling period is scheduled, 
the results of the search are discussed, futher information is needed 
so more sources of information are tapped until the counselor and 
the pupil, with the aid of all the educational and occupational 
information available on the subject, sit down and plan a program 
of action, and the result should be learning the profession of 
Metamics. 

The counselor needs to have at his command referral materials 
for all the educational and occupational questions that will be 
asked of him. The counselor can learn readily the go-100 occupa- 
tions that employ, say 75% of the persons in his community. With 
these he should become very familiar. He should also have at his 
fingertips information on the major colleges, commercial schools, 
trade schools, apprenticeship programs, on-the-job training situa- 
tions and adult education programs. To be able to give current, 
accurate educational occupational information is one of the quick- 
est ways of developing among the pupils that all-important feeling 
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of confidence. Many counselors have a list of agencies within their 
reach to take care of the uncommon requests that reach them. One 
important resource person now being used widely throughout the 
United States by counselors is the State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance in most state departments of education. 

Testing programs are one of the greatest sources of highly per- 
tinent information that the counselor may use. The testing pro- 
gram any school has is only as good as the use made of the results 
and the person whose responsibility it is to interpret the results. It 
is only one of the many techniques a counselor has at his command. 
The testing program can be beneficial to the extent that it is an- 
other guidepost along the path of better understanding our youth 
and their problems. A good guidance testing program begins early 
in the school history of the pupil and follows through graduation 
and further, if additional help is needed. It will consist of diag- 
nostic tests for subject matter fields, multiple factor intelligence 
tests interspersed through the years, interest inventory, personality 
inventories and aptitude tests. The above battery may be used at 
the discretion of the administrator and counseling staff according 
to apparent needs in the local situation. The counselor will have 
at his disposal information that is confidential. It is diagnostic 
information that indicates to a degree the adjustment of the pupil 
to the various situations that life puts in his way. The counselor 
recognizes his responsibility in interpreting the results and explain- 
ing them to the pupil. The validity and reliability of the tests 
should be a major factor in the choice of the tests because the re- 
sults are informational in nature and are so used in the counseling 
situation. 

One of the counselor’s better means of obtaining support for 
the Guidance program is the use of, and cooperation with, the many 
service agencies in the community. The counselor needs to know 
the social service agencies, their duties and responsibilities; the 
areas in which they participate need to be delineated. Psychiatric 
help may need to be employed in many instances. Is it available? 
Community service organizations such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Altrusa 
Clubs and Business and Professional Women’s Groups are working 
on youth problems. They are more than willing to listen to sug- 
gestions for conducted activities. 

Follow-up studies made of school drop-outs as well as graduates 
provide evaluative material upon which to build a successful and 
progressive guidance program. This type of information can well 
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justify the fact to “dollar-minded” school boards that the school 
is failing to give to the students the practical knowledge which 
makes of them intelligent participating members of the community 
or may show that the curriculum is meeting the need and so justify 
the expense. The follow-up is the balance sheet of previous years’ 
performance. Growth in the right direction comes from previous 
years’ crops of graduates; they have nothing to lose in recommend- 
ing changes and pointing out last year’s errors. Every counselor 
will find this source of information most useful. 

A word of caution needs be brought in at this point. A coun- 
selor who is so wrapped up in obtaining information about his 
pupils is likely to make information the end rather than a means 
to an end. As a counselor he should endeavor to develop ways 
of seeing the pupil's situation, his past and his present as these 
problems affect him. The good counselor will see the pupil’s prob- 
lems with him and think in terms of individual needs rather than 
in terms of information which may have been successfully obtained 
in the solution of the problem. The roles that informational serv- 
ices offer to the individuals responsible for the counseling of youth 
are as wide in scope as the counselor is able to correlate and use the 
services to the best advantage of the pupil, the school and society. 


Techniques in Studying Individuals 
J. W. M. RoTHNEy 


University of Wisconsin 
KR 


ESPITE the use of what might appear to some persons to be 
D a too pessimistic introductory note it seems advisable to quote 
the following recent appraisal of techniques for the study of in- 
dividuals: 


Although existing instruments for the measurement of 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and personality are widely dis- 
cussed in the literature of education the counselor has been 
warned that when he has evaluated their effectiveness he 
must find that the tools are rarely as sharp as their origina- 
tors claim. The authors have suggested that, until research 
produces highly effective tools for the study of individuals, 
counselors must use informal locally-constructed instruments. 
Currently they will depend largely upon such time-proven 
techniques as the interview, behavior and accomplishment 
reports, counselees’ written documents, and academic records. 
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It has been indicated that if the counselor will sharpen up 
these ancient instruments, he can place more reliance in them 
than in some of the newer devices which are of questionable 
validity, less personal, and lacking in flexibility.2 

In order to adjust our discussion to the space allowed we may 
consider the study of the individual with respect to three areas; 
(1) the assessment of skills, (2) the description of his usual be- 
havior and significant variations from it, the area usually labeled 
personality, and, (3) those areas which do not fall into any con- 
venient category but which include such matters as health, home 
condition, and out-of-school experiences. 

Apparently when most persons think of skills they turn to the 
use of tests for some 60,000,000 tests were given to some 20,000,000 
persons in one recent year. These numbers might suggest that cur- 
rent tests are highly valuable but when one looks carefully at them 
he must discover a state of semantic and statistical chaos that defies 
any order. Labels are attached to tests so vaguely that, for example, 
one test of achievement in mathematics which forms part of one 
of the most recently developed and highly touted batteries of dif- 
ferential aptitudes is labeled a test of numerical ability. Another 
test labeled as a measure of the primary mental ability of number 
requires only that the student check simple addition problems, and 
the primary verbal factor in that test is simply an old-fashioned 
multiple choice vocabulary exercise. The statistics used in develop- 
ing the tests are wondrous in their assumptions and the circuitous 
reasoning on the subject of validity is nothing less than amazing. 
Added to these conditions is the fact that the ethics of test sales, 
distribution and use are such that the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation has been forced to set up a committee on ethical standards 
whose report indicates that all is not well.2 All of this suggests 
that we will have to look carefully before we embark on a program 
of studying the individual primarily by means of tests. We will 
suggest later that tests be used sparingly and only in proper context. 

But if the situation seems confusing in the skills area the reader 
should see what is involved in trying to make any sense in the field 
of personality study. Widely conflicting theories, ill-conceived meas- 
uring instruments, inadequately validated techniques and continued 
repetition of errors which appeared in early psychological investi- 
gations make attempts to secure valid descriptions of behavior seem 


1 Rothney, J. W. M., and B. Roens, Counseling the Individual Student, Wm. Sloane 
Associates, New York, 1949. p. 315. 

2 See the report by the Committee on Ethical Standards in The American Psycholo- 
gist, November, 1949. 
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almost hopeless. It is in this area particularly that we shall have 
to sharpen up our old tools for the current rate of progress in de- 
veloping techniques suggests that perhaps another century will be 
required before they can be replaced with more satisfactory instru- 
ments. 

In areas such as home descriptions, health, and records of out- 
of-school activities some progress is being achieved by those who 
are insisting upon full description of terms and interpretation of rec- 
ords and reports in terms of practical suggestions for students rather 
than dependence upon esoteric reports that have meaning only to 
specialists. We will, for example, make progress when we get from 
the physician an answer to the question, “Can this student carry 
a normal work load?” than from a health report which is written 
in medical terms. 

The above paragraphs present a dark and gloomy picture. It 
is lighter than it might be only because space has limited the elab- 
oration of its shadows. The picture is such that if school people 
decide that they are to undertake the study of their students they 
must work long and hard and carefully. They must personalize 
and individualize the processes and continue them over a long 
period of time. Half-way, short-cut procedures are probably not 
worth beginning. To those who would undertake the more diffi- 
cult task the few positive suggestions which follow may be of some 
assistance. 

First. Start with your own students and look carefully at them 
rather than attempt to generalize about yours from reports about 
others. All teachers do study their pupils in one way or another 
in various degrees of detail and understanding. All teachers do like 
to discuss their pupils. The procedure, then, is one of procuring 
these always available data in a form that can be used with mean- 
ing. Devote a series of meetings to the discussion of your own 
students. Begin with superior, model and normal students. Leave 
the more difficult problem cases until all your parents, students, 
and teachers know that you plan to study every student. When 
you discuss your pupils watch the language that is used and you 
will soon see language patterns developing. From these patterns 
you can draw up a series of behavior descriptions (not ratings) 
with which you can describe your pupils in a locally functional 
manner. By securing repetitions of descriptions over a period of 
time you will be able to get a usable developmental picture of 
the pupil—a moving picture, not a snapshot. 
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Second. Use carefully selected (not high pressure salesman- 
recommended) tests only when you seek answers to questions which 
you cannot secure in any other way. Note that this suggestion 
requires: (a) careful selection of tests, (b) administration of tests 
only when a question about a particular individual needs to be 
answered (the days of mass administration of test batteries are past) 
and (c) giving of tests after the sudy of the person is in progress, 
not to start the study of the pupil. 

Third. Take time to learn about the students’ activities and 
conditions in other than academic class situations and be sure to 
learn what meanings these states have for the student. General 
health reports without information about how the student feels 
about his condition may have little meaning. Description of a 
pupil’s home as “broken” without determination of his attitude 
toward that condition may have little merit since pupils’ own 
interpretations of it vary greatly. The only satisfactory method for 
obtaining such information is the planned interview. Very few 
techniques for the study of the individuals have merit unless they 
are supplemented by data obtained in the face-to-face situation. 

Fourth. Gather all data into a locally constructed or well se- 
lected cumulative record form? which is comprehensive enough so 
that parents, pupils and teachers may take intelligent action on 
the basis of data which it contains. When the record can be ex- 
amined and understood by teachers, parents, and the pupils them- 
selves it is most likely to be useful for current study, future study, 
and transfer of the individual. 

Finally, it should be noted that whenever a new technique is 
introduced there is always a requirement that some evaluation of 
it be made. We must not continue to adopt new procedures only 
in hope and retain them solely on faith. We must examine the 
current proficiency of the pupils with whom the techniques are 
used and, by thorough follow-up devices, we must learn about their 
performances after they leave us. The habit of setting up pro- 
cedures for evaluation of a technique at the time of its introduction 
is a highly desirable one for educators to acquire. Without it we 
must continue to waste more of our substance than we can afford. 


*See those produced by the American Council on Education 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. and E. W Parker Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 








Developing a County Program for 
Secondary School Counseling 


ALLENE B. HASSsELL 
Director of Personnel and Curriculum, Durham County 
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se PLAN adequately for a counseling program one needs to 
think in terms of the whole guidance program and to view 
counseling as only one phase of that total program. ‘This service, 
as in the case of other educational services, produces best results 
for the student if it is developed gradually and expanded as students 
feel the need and the desire to use that service. 

In Durham County, the leadership of the guidance program 
was assumed by the Director of High School Instruction under the 
direction of the County Superintendent of Schools. In other words, 
the high school supervisory program was given a pupil personnel 
approach through the organization of a guidance program. 

Much of the first year was spent in observation, in planning 
programs of study with teacher groups, in gathering information, 
and in becoming acquainted with principals, teachers, and students. 
The assistance of the State Director of Guidance services was se- 
cured for a County faculty meeting to discuss principles and ob- 
jectives of a guidance program. 

The initial step in actual organization was made in the selec- 
tion of a steering committee composed of the senior home room 
teachers in each school. Their strategic position with the seniors 
and their experiences as advisers to these classes made their selec- 
tion a very logical one. 

At once the need for a revised program of study in the senior 
social Studies’ Classes was recognized. 

A survey of the six senior classes showed that they desired help 
in the following areas: 

. Aid in understanding themselves. 

Aid in understanding life about them. 
. Aid in living at home successfully. 
Aid in living in the community. 

. Aid in getting the desired job. 

. Aid in managing income. 


Oop ow & 


It was found desirable to continue the usual semester of soci- 
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ology and to organize units in the desired areas for the remaining 
semester. The order of study and the exact titles of the units are 
listed below: 
1. Eight units in Personal Analysis covering such topics 
as abilities, interests, work habits, personality, health, 
social behavior, etc. 
. Plans for a successful vocational life. 
. Plans for a successful home life. 
. Plans for a successful community life. 
. Plans for an economic security. 
. Plans for peaceful living. 


Qa ore OO NW 


As senior teachers worked with their students, they acquired 
greater knowledge and skill in this personalized program. They 
began reading, taking extension and summer courses in guidance 
at nearby universities, thus broadening their philosophy of guid- 
ance and their techniques for counseling. 

By the beginning of the second year, a senior teacher assumed 
the role of part-time counselor in each of our six high schools. 
Conference rooms were selected and preparations were made for 
decorating and furnishing them. The principal planned in the 
schedule for a one-hour counseling period for each counselor, hop- 
ing to allot further time as early as possible. Emphasis was placed 
upon counselors being in the conference room each day during this 
specific hour whether a conference was scheduled or not. 

The counselor assumed first the responsibility for her own senior 
group and worked with referrals from other teachers when the 
occasions arose. It was the firm belief that the home room teacher 
was always the key guidance person for her group. 

It was not very long before students, teachers, and counselors 
realized that freshmen, sophomores, and juniors needed more per- 
sonalized units of study than they had been able to obtain previ- 
ously. At the beginning of the third year, a six weeks’ core period 
was scheduled of one hundred minutes at which time the National 
Forum materials were used with discussion groups formed in each 
class. 

Other less expensive materials may be used if the units for the 
ninth grade are organized around the problems of orientation to 
high school. In the tenth grade, students are interested in studying 
themselves, so units are needed which deal with the understanding 
of their emotions and guiding these emotions. For the eleventh 
grade units in vocational planning and the study of the different 
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vocations is valuable. All of these studies were woven into the 
work of the teacher’s first class period during the initial six weeks. 
After the first six weeks, part of the core period became the sched- 
uled time for the pupil activity program. 

Following such a concentrated study for six weeks with the 
freshman, sophomores, and juniors, evidence was seen of stronger 
home room organizations; home room teachers were counseling 
their own students, while all students and teachers were working 
more closely with the school counselor. More time was requested 
for the counselor to work with these classes. In the larger schools 
a ninth grade home room teacher became a part-time counselor 
for the ninth and tenth grades with scheduled time in the confer- 
ence room. In another large high school, the counselor was given 
two periods for counseling in order that more time might be given 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. 

At this stage of the counseling program a new method of re- 
porting to parents was developed. Representative teachers from 
all departments of the school served on the committee to make the 
study. Reports were sent to parents each six weeks with a new 
one given each time. On the front of the single sheet was a place 
for alphabetical grades. On the back, one-half space was for ob- 
servations and evaluative comments from the teacher, while the 
other half was reserved for return comments from the parents. To 
provide further opportunities for educational counseling at each 
grading period, the home room teacher gave her students their 
report blanks at the first period in the morning. The student car- 
ried his card with him from class to class and teachers recorded 
grades and comments with the student present. Time was limited 
for lengthy discussion, but many questions were settled and needed 
conferences were scheduled for later in the day. 

Other areas of educational counseling made available to Dur- 
ham County students were: 


1.Group and individual counseling in the spring with eighth 
graders on the choice of subjects in the ninth grade. 

2. Orientation of freshmen to schedules and general high school 
routine. 

3- Counseling all high school students in groups or individually 
in the choice of subjects for the new year. 

4. The development of a county-wide testing program which in- 
cluded a Kuder Preference Test for freshmen and seniors not 
previously tested. The Iowa Language Abilities Test for 
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freshmen and the Otis Quick-scoring Mental Abilities test for 
all sophomores and new students were given. High school 
achievement tests in four subject areas for seniors were given 
in the fall and another form of the same test planned for the 
spring. The SRA Personality Inventory was planned for all 
seniors and for others when needed. A careful interpretation 
of these tests were made and students were counseled on the 
basis of the results. 

5. Groups were organized in two schools for special remedial 
English work. These have proven very helpful. 

6. Adjustments of schedules were constantly made on the basis 
of the changing needs of students. 

7. New courses have been added in several schools. Two new 
commercial departments have been set up, one Diversified 
Occupational Training Program, and one new shop program. 
The pupil activity program was revised more in keeping with 
needs of the students. A part-time school and work program 
was set up. Through the County Director of Health and 
Physical Education a county-wide health and athletic program 
was developed. This was the first County-wide program in 
the state. Through the leadership of the Director of Audio- 
Visual aids all phases of school work have been enriched. 


Much was planned and accomplished in the area of social coun- 
seling. Students discussed many problems in groups as the units 
of study were developed. Conference periods were at the disposal 
of students who desired private interviews on personal and social 
problems which concerned them. These problems were most often 
connected with the home and family, boy-girl relationships, speech 
difficulties, physical and personality defects. Plans for marriage 
and high school marriage problems were also brought to the 
counselor. 

Parents and community agencies were frequently referred to for 
support and asistance when needed in the different areas of coun- 
seling. The agencies most frequently called upon were the Welfare 
Department, the Health Department, Family Service Association, 
Child Guidance Clinic, the Duke Hospital psychological and psy- 
chiatric clinics, the Durham Employment Service, the Rehabilita- 
tion Service, employers and local personnel directors. Excellent 
cooperation existed between the agencies, the counselors, and the 
County Education staff. 

Much has been accomplished in the area of vocational coun- 
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seling. Conferences were scheduled following the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Tests to point out or to evaluate vocational interests. Coun- 
seling logically followed the study of vocations for certain students 
with special interests. 

Surveys have been made to determine the vocational plans of 
former graduates. It was found that 38.4% of the graduates over 
the past three-year period have taken after-high school training. 
There remained 61.6% of the students who went directly into em- 
ployment following graduation. A follow-up of all graduates was 
made year after year and graduates were placed in desirable jobs 
whenever possible. 

The seniors each year benefited greatly from research work in 
their chosen vocation. A term paper and a vocational file were 
completed by each student before graduation. A survey of post- 
school plans was made and contacts followed with the colleges, 
vocational schools, nursing schools, business schools, and local em- 
ployers and personnel directors. The aid of the local employment 
office was sought early in March in order that students who were 
to be Durham County employables after graduation could take the 
GATB tests and register for early employment. An exchange of 
information on. the students was made between the school office and 
the employment office to the benefit of the student as he sought aid 
in finding employment. 

Scholarships and loan funds were investigated and aid sought 
for deserving students when necessary. Durham County has an 
emergency student loan fund obtained through contributions by 
students, senior classes, Ruritan Clubs, and County P. T. A. groups. 

As any program progresses, it becomes necessary to evaluate the 
progress already made and to determine future practices. The 
State Director of Guidance Services and the State University Coun- 
selor Trainer were asked to evaluate the Durham County program 
in the spring of 1950. A study of their recommendations following 
this evaluation has been made. 

We have made no attempt to discount the value of the 3 R’s as 
the tools with which we build a Durham County educational pro- 
gram. However, we have seen those 3 R’s expanded vertically and 
horizontally to an unbelievable degree as this pupil personnel pro- 
gram developed. We have seen changes in method and content of 
courses; we have seen student and teacher interests change and 
expand and we have seen students seeking guidance and growing in 
self-guidance from month to month as they have lived and worked 
with classmates, teachers, and community groups. 
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Counseling Through Physical Education 
Dick JAMERSON 


K* 

LL good teaching is guidance—guidance into and through 
A situations which will enable learning to take place. Likewise 
effective guidance implies ability to deal with individuals. This 
is particularly true in the physical education program where close 
and friendly relationships may occur more frequently than in the 
classroom. In this situation the physical education teacher enjoys 
an advantage. On the other hand the classroom teacher may well 
improve her opportunities for effective guidance through the media 
of recreational activities. 

Current attention to child growth and development, counseling 
and physical-mental-emotional relationships is evidence of the rec- 
ognition of the importance of individual differences in the total 
school program. Specifically with respect to the physical education 
program one is inclined to agree with psychologists who point out 
that knowledge of the nature of a child’s growth and of the changes 
that occur during his progress is essential if effective guidance is to 
be assured.! 

The physical education program of today requires close coopera- 
tion between all school activities. Physical education is not unique; 
its concerns are the concerns of each area of the school, each of 
which must help the student to derive the maximum possible bene- 
fit from the total school experience. Evans and Gans point out that 
a goal of education, particularly with respect to guidance, is to 
assist the child in arriving at desirable behavior decisions of his 
own choice.2. Thus all teachers must assume their share of the 
counseling obligation. 

A principal obligation of public education is education for 
democratic living. Each school subject and phase of education. 
contributes in its own way to this goal. Physical education provides 
for experiences in the use of the democratic process to the end that 
qualities such as cooperative action, fair play and team loyalties 
may be developed. It is a dynamic laboratory in which to educate 
boys and girls in democratic human relationships. The close con- 


1 Simpson, R. G., Fundamentals of Educational Psychology, J. B. Lippencott, New 
York, 1949, p. 3. 
2Evans, R. and Gans, L., Supervision of Physical Education, McGraw-Hill New 


York, 1950, p. 199 
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tact with individuals of all kinds tends to banish prejudices and 
discriminations. 

One of the important qualities of democratic education is that 
of individual development. Individual capacities are developed 
most effectively as a part of the social process. The group activities 
in physical education are ideal mediums for social growth, but they 
do not assure it. Group participation does not assure group action 
toward common purposes for the good of all. Students dynamically 
interacting with others in a situation such as provided by the 
physical education program learn self-discipline, responsibility and 
respect for others. Such qualities do not become the possession of 
youth automatically; they must consciously be implanted through 
experiences and by proper guidance. 

Social objectives and social growth essential to cooperative par- 
ticipation cannot be imposed or forced. They must be experienced, 
in activities of worth to the student. The teacher’s role is one of 
guidance in providing the student with opportunities for determin- 
ing their own purposes, directing their own planning and profiting 
through their own evaluations. Team games present a difficult 
situation ig that the situations which may lead to desirable char- 
acter, may, if unwisely guided, produce vicious character. Emo- 
tions generated in team games must be directed into constructive 
channels. The quality of sportsmanship oftimes serves as an im- 
portant asset in the development of satisfactory human relation- 
ships. Teachers frequently fail to clearly recognize the relationship 
between the sportsmanship taught on the playing field and desirable 
civic behavior, yet they are of the same basic virtue. Physical edu- 
cation activities can, if attention is directed to the development of 
a code of ethics consonant with the democratic spirit, offer the 
student an experience in which he may develop habits of sports- 
manship that will contribute to his own well being as well as his 
value as a member of a democratic society. The classroom teacher 
must rely upon good sportsmanship among her students. Students 
who make their own decisions fairly in games, as officials, are very 
likely to demonstrate these same good qualities in the classroom. 
This general principle would not be true in situations where the 
teacher or coach constantly argued, violated rules, and failed to 
teach or play the game fairly. Children tend to imitate their 
elders; thus one’s conduct is generally a cue to their effectiveness as 
counselors. 

Of major importance in the life of every child is his acceptance 
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by his social group and his acceptance of the group. The inherent 
nature of the physical education program—where social differences 
tend to be equalized—affords the teacher many opportunities to 
provide individual and group guidance. The shy, the overcritical, 
the superior skilled and the low skilled children are all placed upon 
a common basis. They belong to the team and learn to be a part 
of and cooperate with everyone on the team. The use of coeduca- 
tional activities provides for social experiences which may pave 
the way for enjoyable family and social life in the future; as well 
as the present. Two factors seem of importance in connection with 
this particular principle; first, the teacher must become an ac 
ceptable and active member of the class group. She must assume 
group responsibilities and must share the students interests and 
purposes. A partial measure of the teacher’s success as a member 
of the group is how well the student acts during the teacher’s ab- 
sence as compared to his action during her presence. Secondly, 
opportunity must be provided for creation on the part of the stu- 
dent of an awareness of common problems. If unsocial conditions 
exist long enough for children to experience annoyances from them, 
children are more likely to exhibit social maturity if they previously 
have had opportunities to accept and solve their problems in light 
of individual and group welfare. 

It appears, then, that if physical education programs are con- 
ducted upon an educationally sound basis opportunities for and 
emphasis upon individual and group guidance are highly impor- 
tant. This requires that those responsible for administration and 
teaching should constantly evaluate their practices in terms of edu- 
cational goals and make necessary changes. Such a course is indi- 
cated even though it is generally known that people are reluctant 
to surrender methods whose effectiveness has been demonstrated, 
to their satisfaction at least, in favor of other methods which, though 
defensible, are new and untried. 


® Educational Policies Commission. Policies for Education in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1941, p. 170. 
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Editorial 
| a I 
Controversial Issues 


The teaching of controversial issues is a problem for everyone 
teaching in the public school. It has particular significance for the 
social studies, science, and English teachers. 

If practice were primarily based on logic, the issue would be 
clear. Education, the development of the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual, is the responsibility of the society. In a democratic society 
this responsibility is exercised for the benefit of the individual 
himself. There are several agencies which have been delegated 
portions of the social responsibility. The home, for instance as a 
portion of the social group, has responsibility for the types of edu- 
cation which it is equipped to give. The church, representing a 
larger unit of the society, exercises responsibility. The school is, 
however, the only institution in the society which is representative 
of the society as a whole. Hence, the school has final responsibility. 
It is not a residual responsibility but a primary one. The only 
limitations which the school should have to respect are those which 
are specifically stated in constitutions of the governmental units 
creating them or by the local boards of control. 

It is of course dangerous to turn over to any one institution such 
sweeping authority as seems logically that of the school. The al- 
ternative is however more dangerous. When we deny to the public 
agency the right to help in any phase of the development of the 
individual, we by implication leave the responsibility in the hands 
of some private interest. Many homes are incompetent in handling 
their traditional responsibilities. Many students are not touched 
by churches. Much that is taught in homes and churches is con- 
trary to the public interest and to the interest of the individual 
himself. If we deny to the public schools the right to discuss 
public issues, then we leave our students as prey to interests who 
may be teaching for private gain. If our schools cannot teach 
morals or philosophical values then our students will generally 
remain ignorant of them. 

It is the duty of the teacher in the democratic school to teach 
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whatever he is allowed by the society to teach that is in the interest 
of the individual student whom he is teaching. This does not 
infringe on the rights of any other social institution to teach what 
it may in such ways as it has available, consistent with democratic 
principle. 


Film Notes 
CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 
Km 


Vocational Guidance 


In recent years Vocational Guidance on the secondary level has 
been given particular emphasis in order to help the high school 
graduate make the transition from relatively secure home ties, and 
high school life to the complexities of adult responsibility. An 
increasing number of school counselors are using motion picture 
films to aid them in guiding young men and women into vocations 
which will permit them to utilize their special talents and interests 
to greater advantage. 

Some films such as, “Aptitudes and Occupations,” and “Finding 
Your Life Work” are rather general in their treatment of the sub- 
ject and indicate broad fields in which certain combinations of 
abilities are required. Other motion pictures stick to realistic 
presentations of advantages and disadvantages to be found in spe- 
cific vocations and professions. In this area qualifications or skills 
essential to various jobs and professions are pointed out as well as 
the opportunities for promotion. 

The following are annotations of some good films available in 
both categories. 

*APTITUDES AND OccupPATIoNs. Coronet Instructional Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago, Illinois. 16 minutes, 16mm, black and 
white or color. Junior High or Senior High School level. 
Rental. 

Discusses six of the fundamental human abilities—mechanical, 

clerical, social, musical, artistic and scholastic and indicates how 

a student may, with the aid of school counselor determine how 

much of each of these abilities he has. 

This film is a good introduction to the problem of aptitudes 


and occupations. It indicates broad fields in which combinations 
of abilities are required. 
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*Finpinc Your Lire Work. Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 East 

Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 20 minutes, sound, 16mm, 
black and white. Junior High and Senior High School level. 
Rental. 
Opening with an attractive picture of a boy fishing, this film 
quickly leads up to the fact that experienced fishermen are 
particular about their baits. In getting a job, the baits required 
are personality, training and experience. These points are then 
discussed: strong points, weaknesses, likes and dislikes, intelli- 
gence, special aptitudes, educational record, and character. In- 
terests and accomplishments, hobbies, determination, and eco- 
nomic assets are all considered. 

This film stresses the importance of objective analysis of one’s 
self with the skilled guidance of a counselor in order to choose a 
vocation compatible with individual abilities. 

*I Want To BE A SECRETARY. Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 15 minutes, sound, 16mm, black 
and white. Junior High and Senior High School level. Rental. 
Deals with clerical aptitudes. Gives aspirants important clues as 
to their own chances of success in this particular field. 

*Lire INSURANCE OccupaATIONs. Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 10 minutes, sound, 16mm, black and white. 
Junior High and Senior High School level. Rental. 

This film shows a typical large business office where many 

workers are shown at work. Its locale is the home office of a 

life insurance company. Secretaries, typists, clerks, machine op- 

erators and accountants are shown at work. A number of execu- 
tive positions are presented, i.e., actuary, lay underwriter, claims 
manager, doctor and lawyer. 

In addition to its use for vocational guidance, this film may be 
used in school commercial departments to portray office jobs. 

Your Lire Work Fitms Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 215 East 
Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

This is probably one of the best series of films available on spe- 
cific vocations or professions. Each film in the series makes the 
following points: 

1. What the workers do in the vocation 
. What the working conditions are in the vocation 
. What training is required and where it can be secured 
. How the High School can contribute to this training 
. What personal qualities are necessary 
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6. What the promotional opportunities are in the vocation. 

Some of the fields covered in this series are indicated by these 
film titles: Church Vocations, Nursing, Agriculture, The Dairy 
Industry, The Pharmacist, Machinist and Toolmaker, The Sheet 
Metal Worker, Air Transportation, Heating and Air Conditioning, 
Plumbing, The Librarian, Painting and Decorating, Journalism, 
Radio and Television, The Draftsman, The Electrician, Automo- 
tive Service, Bookkeeping and Accounting, Forestry and Forest In- 
dustries, Transportation, Telephone and Telegraph, Photography, 
Teaching. 

(All films in this series are 10 minutes, sound, 16mm, black and 
white. Purchase.) 

* Available from University of North Carolina Film Library. 


Book Reviews 
KX 
CuRRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND SOCIAL TRENDS. Revised Edition. By 
J. Minor Gwynn. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. 
Pp. xxii, 768. $5.00. 


CurRICULUM PLANNING. By Edward A. Krug. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. xi, 306. $3.00. 


These two books have little in common except the word “cur- 
riculum” in the title. However, since they deal with the same 
general field and are addressed to the same body of readers—those 
teachers, supervisors and administrators interested in the improve- 
ment of instruction—they may properly be reviewed together. 

Dr. Gwynn’s revised edition of his 1943 Curriculum Principles 
and Social Trends retains its original structure but adds new inter- 
pretations to old questions and includes basic materials upon such 
current problems as the comics, television, religious instruction and 
federal aid. The conciseness of Dr. Gwynn’s style is virtually unique 
in educational writing. For that reason, the volume is a com- 
pendium of carefully organized data in an amazing number of fields. 
Major approaches include the historical, the developmental and the 
sociological. The theory and promising practices of both the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school are expertly summarized. Un- 
usual in a book of this sort is a thorough discussion of “Propaganda 
and the Curriculum.” A chapter on teacher training and the cur- 
riculum widens the scope of the book. An unsually detailed index 
adds to the volume’s encyclopedic usefulness. 
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At the University of North Carolina “Gwynn” is both a man 
and a book. “Consult Gwynn” is always good advice to students. 
These two words, applied to the volume, are the standard abbre- 
viation for “get the revised edition, use the index, read with great 
care, follow up the footnotes and the chapter bibliographies, and 
you will come out with all there is to know about your subject.” 
Practicing administrators and teachers should find the volume 
equally useful. 

Krug’s Curriculum Planning, slight by size comparison, is no less 
useful in a totally different way. Krug starts at the opposite pole— 
that of a person participating in the process of curriculum planning. 
He writes simply and sympathetically of “what it means to work 
on curriculum.” He discusses the role of leadership, the contribu- 
tions of lay individuals and groups. His generalizations are illus- 
trated with many concrete illustrations of how real groups have 
approached the problems. His handling of the resource unit as 
one of the major tools of curricular improvement is so refreshingly 
simple that it disarms the suspicious teacher who has always been 
baffled by the jargon surrounding it. 

An interesting innovation in organizations is the placing of the 
historical chapter at the end, perhaps to give perspective to the 
reader who has been thinking his way through immediate problems. 

Krug, too, is both a man and a book. And in this case the 
volume characteristically represents the man who has been quietly, 
unobtrusively helping teachers in three states create their own ways 
for curricular improvement. 

Taken together, these two volumes provide the professional 
worker with excellent aid both for knowing and for doing. 


DorotHy McCuskKEY. 











Practicum 


KX 
Supplementing Written Reports to Parents 


OR three years now I have been able to sit down at my type- 
| pete to chat with parents about the growth and development 
of their son or their daughter. The first reaction was one of 
complete adequacy. 

No longer would I have a roll book in hand ladling out my 
quotas of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, and F’s. I would not be a sorter, a 
judge, a man with rewards and punishments. I could sit down 
and tell about the child—measuring him against no one but him- 
self. I could be particular and exact; I could put my finger on 
real needs, real weaknesses; and I could point out real experiences 
of the child in my class. It made me feel good to be a teacher. 
Naturally I expanded under the new freedom in reporting and 
I was not ready to find fault, not in a hurry to evaluate. This 
was too good. My scope in reporting was as broad as the English 
language—what more could you ask? 

In those first months—for two years in fact—I wrote my cards 
with a good feeling. I tried to put in the report all the activities 
and classroom experiences. I tried to give an objective account 
of growth inducing projects. I told in informal language about 
emotional and social attitudes. I learned my children better than 
I had ever learned them back in the ABC days. They were more 
my friends than ever. We sat together prior to reporting periods 
to talk over the coming report. I heard their own evaluation. 

But something was lacking. 

I had eliminated the crushing competition that exists in the 
ABC system. No child tried to rise on the shoulders, and over the 
inferiority, of others. There was a good feeling of one-ness, for 
we had no tests to compete in. I knew my children so well that 
it was really unnecessary to keep any records, but I did keep a 
folder and used all sorts of techniques to discover social and emo- 
tional levels. 

It was grand to take people where they are, and as a teacher 
try to bring them from that point to a higher level. I could have 
such varied experiences in the class that the 4th grade pupil in 
achievement could work happily alongside the 11th grade pupil in 
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achievement. I put emphasis on doing, and reporting what was 
done. 

So naturally I could find no fault. I said the only fault that 
could possibly be found in this type of reporting would be in the 
teacher. Perhaps a teacher could be unsuited to the job of writing 
reports. But, as far as that goes, a teacher could be unsuited to 
doling out the ABC’s. 

But in the second year of this honeymoon I began to look and 
examine, for this type of reporting makes you observant. You watch 
carefully, and naturally you are continually trying to bring truth 
and exactness to your report. I began to feel that some element 
was lacking. It was well and good to report a child properly. I 
still could find no fault in using the English language in communi- 
cating with parents. 

Then I watched a tennis game, a ping pong game, table tennis. 
I observed some bowling, some basketball. I had a hunch. On one 
occasion I saw boys practicing for hours with the basketball—just 
shooting at the basket. On another occasion I saw a tennis player 
knock a ball across the net to a friend all morning just to improve 
his serve. 

They love the sheer socking of the ball, I said. My children 
just love the sheer joy of doing things. 

Then I observed this business of making a living, and I examined 
my economic attitude, my vocational attitude. I loved my work, 
lived for it; it was delightful to be able to live with children—but it 
was certainly delightful to draw a check. And I didn’t want to 
miss a day from work, for that would affect my pay. No matter 
how much you love your work, you would come to a day that you 
couldn’t enjoy, and you would stay away if it wasn’t for the money. 

I was getting warm. My dissatisfaction was taking form. 

Those tennis players, ping pong players, bowlers love the game, 
but comes a time they want to keep score to measure objectively 
their development. There is an element of competition there that 
can become unhealthy. 

In work and play, I decided, there is a score board, a system 
of bookkeeping. I personally felt no competitive spirit in my 
work, but I did glory in raises. 

Was I leaving something of the American system out of my 
reports to parents? Was I causing my children to be unproductive 
merely by reporting growth and development? Was I inadvertently 
instilling laziness—by emphasis on understandings, attitudes, and 
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skills? I did report on jobs accomplished; I believed that was 
the main emphasis, but was it? 

At least the old ABC’s gave a push, held a pupil’s nose to the 
grindstone. It was coercive. 

There is a hunger, a need in the human being to keep a score. 
You just can’t keep from recording days and weeks; you can’t keep 
from recording period. 

The written report is a recording, but not enough. 

I determined not to lose the advantage of the great virtues 
afforded by the written report. I loved it. But I would supple- 
ment with a bookkeeping. I would keep all the advantages and add 
some more. 

The bricklayer’s days and hours are recorded, the number of 
bricks he lays is recorded: the dentist records the number of teeth 
he fills—and probably is proud of his accomplishment—and to my 
way of thinking there is no crushing competition between the brick- 
layer and the dentist. The same situation should exist in my class. 
I could give equal recognition to all jobs—and it might contribute 
to better “class” relations, if we have such an animal in American 
life. 

I would “pay” my children—or rather they would—for a day’s 
work. But I would not lay a curve on their earnings at the end 
of the report period. 

So now we have a class bookkeeper. Every paper written, every 
project completed, every participation is “paid” for in points. I 
don’t record the points; the pupil records the points. Competitive 
tests are not given, and if in checking our reading ability we have 
a true-false on a story, then everyone who takes the test gets the same 
“pay.” That means a child does as much as he can and as well 
as he can without any desire to raise his “score” by cheating. 

Sometimes the class is paid by “piece,” sometimes by the day. 

I have discovered that pupils want to be present every day to 
keep from being docked, as would their parents if they stayed 
away from work. 

I have discovered that the “slow” pupil works just as eagerly 
and enthusiastically as the “strong,” for he will be paid for putting 
in his time. 

I have discovered that a child will do the best he can do if he 
knows there will be a recording of what he does. 

Perhaps you will say that this is merely using the curve un- 
obtrusively, that the pupil is trying to get the most points. But 
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in fact he tries to get as many points as are available. He knows 
that he can get as many as the best. In the old ABC system, he 
often knows he cannot—so why try? I’m not bright enough. 

It appears that they just want things on record. I don’t sit 
down at my typewriter to tell the number of points. The points 
are just for the pupils’ benefit. No one sees or hears about them 
out of class. But when I give a pupil his written report he knows 
that it is correct. He knew that before, but there is a difference— 
an objective accounting system bolsters the report. 

And he is not so sure he is a victim of the whims of a teacher. 
For in the written report the teacher is “free” to write what she 
wants to write. In the ABC system the teacher is free to “put 
down” the grade she wants to. The child may feel discriminated 
against. But under my system the group records its own accom- 
plishments, puts down its daily pay. 

As one pupil said: “It’s the fairest thing I have ever seen.” 

As I the teacher say: “It adds something to the written report 
which is needed and necessary. It gives the element of elementary 
bookkeeping that the best of us want and demand.” 

But don’t ask me why the pupils don’t demand that I put their 
scores on their cards. They don’t. Ask a more advanced psycholo- 
gist than I. 


REEF WALDROP. 
Oak Ridge Schools, 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee 





